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The night is faded away 
And the new tomorrow is coming 
Dance children 
The night is gone 
The world is sweet 
— Paul Rochberg 


A MESSAGE FROM THE EDITOR — 


More than ever before, the creative spirit is a part of the lives of stu- 
dents in all parts of the country. It is a frame of mind which encourages 
contemplation, originality, and commentary on life. The students of Marple 
Newtown are similar to those in other schools, yet their thoughts are repre- 
sentative of their own personal reflection. Thus their artistic expression in 


any form is unlike that of any other group of people. 


It is for this reason that a magazine such as DINOS exists. It is an 
instrument of creativity meant to expose those thoughts which might other- 
wise go without notice. The efforts at creative originality by the students 
of this school are a credit to us all. The authors have successfully expressed 
thoughts which they feel are worthy of conveying to our readers. The ideas 
recorded here, in DINOS, are as they actually existed in the minds of the 


writers. 


This and all issues of DINOS are dedicated to the ideal that individual 


expression is a virtue and that creation without inhibition is our goal. 


BILL BIRNBAUM, Editor 
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A Christmas Remembered 


Great, strong rafters rise above my head and make me feel contented 
and protected. The organ begins to play quietly, and the huge carved doors 
close softly on the crisp snowy night outside, A buoyant happiness over- 
whelms me as I hear the faint shuffling of feet and the swishing of 
robes as the choir prepares for their entrance. A beautiful girl dressed in a 
brilliant white robe glides quickly up the aisle to the red Christmas candle, 
and as she lights it others are lighted and the sanctuary is flooded in the 
soft light of hundreds of candles. Noble pine trees placed without orna- 
mentation are all the more beautiful in the flickering light. The wonderful 
music of Christmas swells, and the voices of all six choirs fill me with their 
joyful harmony. 

— Gail Jackson 


? The Mind ? 


“That which is desire, 

That which is dire! 

Shall I ever quite these savage cravings 
Without facing Hell’s eternal fire?” 


He demanded of the clear, black night. 
Again and again he ranted and raved! 
Yet “Nothing” answered—nothing save 
The distant chant of a Meadow Lark, 
Which, too, 
May have been an illusion. 
— Marie Margolis 


Rem Alteri 


Their hero sings 
With pretty voice 
So woos them to his side. 


Throws them, 
Into his ancient mold, 
Which makes them look the same. 


Their minds now small. 
And dark, 

And straight, 

Ears—hearing not the music 
Eyes—with cataracts 

Not recognizing a brother. 


They gladly jump 
Into the mirey stench— 
Unconscious of their helpless plight, 
And thinking— 
Only ... 
NEVER. 
207-40-3584 


The Commuter’s Local 


From the morning grey 
A light in the distance 
The metallic front 
A dip in the tracks 
The Hulk doesn’t seem 
To notice it 
As it rolls toward the station 
Looms larger and larger 
It doesn’t seem real 
As it floats 

and sways toward the platform 
Then a rumble starts 
And increases 
Thundering and screeching 
As it slows 
And then it stands 
Overshadowingly alongside 
Waiting for me to enter 
Reality returns 
And a day’s work ahead 


— Doug Melrose 


[ sat alone in the silence of 
lament. 

It was dawning a new 

Lament For A Soldier spring. 

It’s an aesthetic time of the 
year to 

share. 

But with no one would I share 
it; be a witness to 

ecstacy. 

He is gone now. 

He died for a country that 
did not 

care—a 

perfunctory mass of 
ignorance which is too 
busy juggling its 

income tax forms 

and arguing 

over 

its absurd 

nothingness. 

He died for a 

cause 

without purpose. 

There will be no 

spring 

this year, for 

spring is 

beautiful 

and captures a capricious 
air. 

No, there will be no 
spring. Even the 

delicate blossom is 
decrepit with 

hate. 


— Billie Richards 


The Line 


There were people all around 
Drawing lines all up and down 
Trying hard for the 

Just right one, 

And so begun 

Their task. 


This line was to be special, 
The perfect line 

That all could stand on 
And from one side 

See 

To the next. 


So be happy on their line, 
It would protect them 
And guide them. 

They could walk on it 
And best of all 

Rest on it. 


So they started to draw 
This wondrous line 

For them alone to use 
And all would agree 

On how it would be 

For what could be simpler 
Than a line? 


Now, where shall the line begin 
So people can go out 

And in 

To be the same for one and all— 
Where shall we make it end? 


Now it should be straight 

And no one should cross it 

But must it be rigid and stiff so 
Not to allow the resting people 
To stretch out the line? 


But this line must be 

Just so thick 

That all the people 

Can run through and through 
Back and forth, 

And make it 

A dotted line. 


Then it should curve 

All nice and tightly, 

Fit precisely, 

Oh so nicely, 

But just for those who drew it put 
A loophole 

In the middle. 


So all of them that had 

To be, drawn 

Complete 

For all to use and still to use, 
We have now 

What they drew— 


A circle. 


Now, where shall we draw it? 


— Karen Rosenberg 


House Of Clay 


A Gift To All 


you laugh and you chatter your 

gossip pulls me in, 

but i struggle and fight for i must 
finally win. 

i do not want to be a part of conformist 
society. 

i want to live the way i please— 

i want so to be free. 


so laugh your silly laughter, 

and chatter if you must 

i'll paint morbid pictures and write poems of disgust. 
ill analyze the animals, i’ll walk amid the graves, 
ill sing songs of war and peace and of forgotten days. 


in years to come you'll marry and 
raise a family. 

you'll have a house in the suburbs 
in conformist society. 

but for me it will be different, 
my house will be of clay. 

and i will live a different life 
unique in every way. 


— Marjorie Lewis 


Life is a gift to be used every day 

Not ta be smothered and hidden away. 

It isn’t a thing to be stored in a chest 

Where we gather keepsakes and treasure our best. 
It isn’t a joy to be sipped now and then 

And promptly put back in a dark place again. 
Life is a gift that the humblest may boast of. 
One that the humblest may well make the most of. 
Get out, live it each hour of the day. 

Wear it and use it as much as you may. 

Don’t keep it in corners and niches and grooves 
You'll find that in service its beauty improves. 


— Anne Violetti 
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The Beach 


The crowded beach was a confusion of sound and color. Newsmen 
lined the very edge of the sparkling white sand with cameras poised. Behind 
them were scores of other reporters, some with microphones and earphones, 
and some with pencil and pad, writing furiously. Here and there a girl in 
a brightly colored bikini could be seen, but one by one the bikinis vanished 
when they found they attracted no attention from cameramen. The sand 
was full of cars of every imaginable color, model, or year with people 
perched on top of them. Children were crying, newsmen were shouting over 
the blaring of transistor radios and the chatter of the women. Suddenly, 
the noise grew to a frenzied peak. Tension was in the air. Then, all grew 
quiet. Children wading in the warm, deep, blue water were pulled out and 
their faces turned upward. Men in sports coats, sport shirts, undershirts, 
and no shirts turned their transistor radios up and looked over the beautiful 
bay to a strip of land barely noticeable on the horizon. Women in full 
skirts, tight skirts, shorts, and bathing suits contracted the same gleam in 
their eyes as the men in the blue and gray uniforms. Suddenly, there was 
chaos. All over were cries of “Go, baby, go!” The beach became a blur of 
blue, green, pink, white, black, orange, and gray. Children were crying, 
mothers were screaming, and the men in the uniforms were praying, because 
a mile up in the sky was a little silver capsule. 


— Lynn McAfee 
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The Secret Smile 


Well, there was no denying it; this was the 
place. Edward Allen Briton lifted his nose a 
little higher and surveyed the house and yard 
with easy disdain. The yard was overgrown 
with weeds, and rusty tin cans, and broken 
bottles. The house had once been brown, but 
now only fragments of paint remained to boast 
of its old glory. It was certainly big enough. 
Three stories of turrets and intricately carved 
woodwork rose up among the trees, and dis- 
appeared. 

“A fine place to raise a child!” thought 
Briton indignantly, “She could never hope to 
become a respectable citizen living here!” 
The board had told him all about her. A 
pretty lass, they said, what a pity she had to 
be born into such a household! She would 
probably walk around in rags and shame the 
town, just as her mother had done. If only 
someone would find it in his heart to take her 
away from such degrading circumstances, and 
raise her properly! He had thought about it 
afterwards, and began to like the idea of the 
image he could create by being that child’s 
kindly benefactor. There he goes, they would 
say, that wonderful man Mr. Briton the one 
who plucked the Webster girl from the very 
gutter. Ah, yes, he basked in the warmth of 
the glory to be. “Here she comes now.’ My, 
she is certainly pretty, but so dirty! Well, no 
matter, a good scrubbing will remedy that.” 
Gingerly, he stepped into the yard and ap- 
proached her as she played among the weeds. 
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Hello there, my pretty... ,” but he got no 
farther. The girl cringed, and her hands flew 
to cover her eyes. She rose and sped behind 
a nearby tree. 

“Ah, she’s shy, and spritely too!” He 
chuckled and hurried after her. Arriving at 
the tree, he began again. “My dear child, 
I...” Again her hands rose to cover her 
eyes, and she dropped something onto the 
ground. He stepped forward to take her hand, 
and something cracked under his heel. Lifting 
it quickly, he beheld a doll, crudely fashioned 
of sticks and leaves, ground into the dirt. The © 
girl knelt and cradled the broken form in her 
hand. He stpped forward, ready with promises 
of new and prettier dolls that he would gladly 
buy for her. 

She lifted her head and looked into his 
face. The words died on his lips, and for the 
first time in his life, Edward Allen Briton 
could think of nothing to say. 

“I—I’m sorry,” he stuttered lamely,” I 
had no idea, I mean I didn’t know!” and he 
turned and fled as if in terror, 

She heard his rapidly retreating footsteps, 
and as she raised her sightless eyes, her lips 
curved in a secret smile. 


— Gail Jackson 
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Lionel To Hell 


All aboard, All aboard, 

Harps the aging conductor in dischord, sounding bored, 
All aboard the train is leaving, stop your crying and 
your grieving, 

At the station all bereaving, standing as the train is 
leaving, 

All aboard, stop your grieving, side to side it starts 
out heaving. 


Clickety-clack, Clickety-clack, 

Go rusty wheels upon the track, forth and back, 

This train’s never coming back, never back, 

Don’t turn around and don’t look back, 

No more station no more track, nothing but an endless 
black, as the train runs through the crack, 
Disappearing, won’t come back. 


Long ago, Long ago, 

Train started going to and fro, long ago, 

The passengers one way, never fro, 

On the go, whistles blow, Nothing stops it stone or snow, 
Running forever since long ago, hear the mournful whistle 


blow. 


Slightly queer, Slightly queer, 

There isn’t any engineer, in the engine no one here, 
The conductor is no longer near, just those who will 
disappear, 

The passengers still just looking on, hope is gone, 
Bloodless faces, long and drawn, pale drawn faces 
looking on, 


Eyes who’ll never see the dawn, still just stand there 
looking on. 

No segregation, integration, 

Passengers from every nation, board the train at the 
station, 

Standing stiff before the station, no more pain or 
aggravation, 

Run insane, all in vain, no one’s ever missed this train, 
All the same you're to blame, it’s your fault you’re 

on this train, 

Hear them yell, Hear them yell, no longer does the silence 
swell, 

Hear them yell, as the death bell starts to knell, 

On the Lionel to Hell. 


— Paul Sogol 
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Unforeseen Ecstasy 


Endless drapings of deep blue satin, 
Trimmed with lace of briney white, 
Roaring! Charging! Softly flowing— 
Like the chiffon train of a woman’s gown 
On a misty, moonlit night. 


A silver disk of a moon 

Shines with spotlight brillancy, 
Accenting all its subtle beauties 
Ignoring all its flaws at a glance. 


I see a note of lechery 

As I gaze into its mystic depths, 

I could fulfill my utmost hungers, needs, desires 
Drown and dampen these raging inward fires, 
For forever! Perhaps eternity. 


I step toward this valiant majesty 
In rhythm with the crashing surf. 
Its moist touch caresses my naked foot 
Invites me to share its soothing ecstacy. 


Its waters rush about my legs 

As if sent to bring a welcome greeting, 
To lead me to a greater meeting 

Of unimaginable consequence. 


My mind is stirred! 
My heart pounds fast! 
My courage rises 
But, shall it last? 


Overwhelmed by its echoed challenge, 
I, possessed, accept the dare. 
Onward through its whirling clutches 
In my eye a frightened glare. 


— Marie Margolis 
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The Forgotten Way 


They d 
; 
Oo 


p 


p 
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d their bombs on many a nation, 
caring not what or whom they destroyed. 
The scent of death permeated the winds of life, 
and hung over all the nations. 
But finally their downfall came. 
And the sound of rejoicing voices was heard 
throughout the world. 
The guilty were to be judged by those who saw 
the hope of ultimate justice. 
But there were no guilty. 
No one had done anything more than what he had been told. 
Without question, all had followed the commands of 
demagogues to whom they vowed their allegiance. 
In their cities and towns all had satisfied the desires 
of evil. Yet where were those to be found who claimed 
even knowledge of these deeds? 
Had the memory already vanished? 
Or had conscience been forgotten? 


— Bill Birnbaum 


A Mother’s Dream 


Morning dawned somber and grey, but excitement and impatience 
showed plainly in the eyes of two peasant women who huddled together 
on the damp pavement, waiting for the parade to start. 

“My son will march today,” said the first proudly. “I have waited a 
long time to see him. When the State took him away to school, they praised 
me for giving birth to such a healthy and alert one as he. My son is destined 
to be a leader of men. Why, most probably he is the leader already! He'll 
march at the head with a shiny stripe on his sleeve.” She chuckled softly 
and said, “I wonder if he will salute his old mother when he sees me wait- 
ing.” 

The rain started in earnest now, and the crowd gathered and watched 
for the troops. The thunder of marching feet soon resounded along the 
street, and the mother, straining to see above the crowd, searched for the 
face of her beloved son. There were no leaders. The troops marched by as 
Mane one. The tawny uniforms and caps held men who worked as so many parts 

of one machine. Their faces were devoid of any emotion, and their eyes 
stared straight ahead, unblinking. 

The mother’s companion nudged her elbow. “Which one is yours? 
Which one?” she demanded impatiently. 

“T don’t know,” she said, and her voice faltered and broke. ‘‘He could 
be any of them.” She knelt on the wet pavement, defeated, and her bitter. 


tears mingled with the rain and fell under the tramping feet. 
— Gail Jackson 
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The Forest Flower 


(transposed from Bb Major) 
The ominpus order of once real 
dreams encircled in a sky. Dark dread 


despicable doom denied by black clouds. 


The terrible tyrannical tenet of 
the wind howls through the trees. 
Sky sinks suddenly sick and silky. 
Black clouds blacken. 


and the children at play! 


A mean morbid moan moves me 
to tremble at the abyss. Chaos comes— 
cheerfully concealing crystal sky. Doom 


deafeningly descends, death like—defiant. 


and it is going to rain! 


Here I stand alone in the torrent with 
spectral rings around me. So alone on 
a cold gray beach somewhere. So small 
and immobile 


then then then 


the crescendo of crashing sound breaks 
the barrier and the white rain comes 
cool and gray. Once more my movements 
mean music. Break beauty and 

scream silently. Once more I 

return to the sea. It is always 

the same my only friend. Just as 

the yellow fades from the last ray 

of regal blue—I close my eyes. 

I close myself. Ah, but the flower 

is too familiar. It sees me and 

knows I will always come back, 


Reaching rapidly it exerts to me 
its love. 


SQUEAL SQUEAL 


with delight. Yes 1 have come 
back for the last time 
because here I know where 
I am. 
from 
“The Forest Flower” 
jazz composition 


by Charles Lloyd 
— Jonathan Miller 


Abstract lights in no position 
reflect from strange non-material 
isotopes 
in the interim between birth 
and death—too short 
Empty watches relate all dimensions 
of sadness 
half formed cement violins 
and clay babies 
and sort cheese time-pieces 
fade 
into oblivion beyond horizon, 
alive 


for a second in an electric spark. 
— Jonathan Miller 


there we were 

the three of us 

two girls and i 
running 

running wild 
looking—asking 
searching 

among the dead 
the dying 

the scum and filth 
the utter horror 

of nowhere and yet 
somewhere 

the sickness here 
so prevailing 

so real 

so sickening 
where/ 

there we were 

the two of us 
running 

running wild 
through never ending eternity 
the lifelessness of hell 


— Paul Sogol 


Touch my hand 

The world isn’t like what we said it was, 
The trees and grass are only a veneer 
To trick the fool 

Who thinks he’s wise 

And leave the truth 

With a wiser fool 

Who didn’t try to 


Understand the trees. 
— James Cooper 
(alumni) 
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“The Wonder Called Man” 


They utter not what they mean 
They mean not what they utter, 
Pale and trembling they stand— 
The wonder called man. 


They have no souls, no backbones, nor hearts 
Just fears and greeds and sin. 

They meekly accept a fatal end 

Without knowing where they begin. 


They won’t believe perceptive eyes, 
And blind eyes crave and worship lies. 
Not distinguishing create from slay 
Life is a preacher’s field day. 

In weakness they love 

And their love is born dead! 

Ashamed and feeble they flee 

A morbid and filth laden bed 

To quickly hide a noble nakedness 
With masks of syathetic thread. 


— Marie Margolis 


The Wind 


He waited for a moment, looked up at 
the glistening peaks, then down to the warm 
sand that sifted through his toes. This was to 
be his home for an eternity. He was a solitary 
person alone in a strange, uninhabited world. 

He turned and looked towards the stars. A 
feeling of impotence came over him, and he 
shivered in the evening breeze. Somewhere 
out there were his friends, home and the warm 
comfort of security. To his right lay his last 
hope, the smoldering ruins of a rocket. 

The wind was growing stronger, and he 
pulled the collar of his tattered jacket up 
around his neck. He leaned his head on a 
rock and thought. His thoughts were lonely 
and uncertain. Here on this desolate planet 
was no life. There was only the sound of the 
wind, 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet and scream- 
ed. No answer came. There was only the howl- 
ing of the wind. He broke out in a cold sweat 
and rubbed his clammy hands together furi- 
ously. Then he sat again. 

He couldn’t stand the silence. He tried 
whistling only to have the notes fade into the 
wind. He then tried to draw in the sand, but 
the wind wouldn’t allow it. 

The screaming wind grew louder and the 
sand stung his face. He sought the shelter of 
the rocks thinking that sleep might shut out 
the wind. Lying amid the boulders, his 
thoughts began to drift. The wind—he 
couldn’t stand it. It penerated into every inch 
of his mind. If it would only stop! 

In the morning the wind had ceased. Sand 
covered the lifeless body. Wind would bother 


him no more. 


— Jeanette Crummer 
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A Needed Rain 


And, when I am sad— 
I shall delight in knowing 


That I am experiencing sadness. 


I shall enjoy the feeling of a lone tree, 
Standing serenely in a field of solitude, 

On a foggy Autumn day 

As the first black shadows of Winter intrude. 


The harsh, damp winds tear at its leaves 
The tree seems to shiver, 

It almost grieves, 

But is consoled by the grace 

Of its descending leaves. 


Although it be bared to the wind and the rain, 
It still hears the crisp rustle of footsteps through 
Its scattered leaves of rich bronze hue, 

Pleasing sounds of a gentle refrain. 

And answers not with a whimper 

But a tranquil coo, 


Though my heart shall be filled with sadness 
I shall seek warmth in knowing 
That it be filled, 
And not shallow or vainly empty. 
For that of sadness is a unique beauty 
Which offers shelter, 
Despite its gloomy haze, 
A snug haven of needed escape 
From my life in this too, logical maze. 


— Marie Margolis 


Self Reality 


“Life is bitter,” 

Said a sweet poppy to me. 

So I sat 

And had my noonday meal of 
Sweet weeds and bitter herbs 

And with my flower 

Unfolded all things that are my life 
Which I shall never own. 


— Jim Yudes 


To William Golding 


A flash of light, 
A sound of delight, 
Out of the belly of “Oa”, 


The earth was born. 


Somewhere, 

In another time and place, 

A couple of sixteen year old boys, 
Are having class in a private school. 


No matter what time it is, 

Or what place it is, 

The world tends to repeat, 

According to the beat, 

Of something that has happened before, 
And will forever more. 


— Phil Moses 
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Cave Canem 


The beautiful black Persian cat stretched 
languidly on the floor of Professor Frank 
Billing’s library and gazed upward in the dim 
glow of the light with a look that was almost 
human... 

Mike Wyman was obviously nervous. He 
kept glancing at his shiningly brushed German 
Shepherd, Blackie, who was in the process of 
consuming his meal He seemed relieved when 
the food “with it’s own built in gravy” had 
vanished down the beast’s throat. After com- 
pleting his repast the animal walked over to 
his rag bed and promptly fell into a deep 
sleep. 

“Good thing those sleeping pills dissolve 
in gravy as well as water,” murmured Wy- 
man, and he started laughing madly, as if it 
were the funniest thing he had ever heard. 
Peal after peal of high pitched, hysterical 
laughter burst from his lips. 

Suddenly he stopped short in the middle of 
a shout of hilarity and screamed in a tower- 
ing rage at his dog, “You fiend! You horrible, 
monstrous devil. You think you can destroy us 
all! But ll kill you! Pll kill you all! PH— 
Wha—what’s happening, I, I... .” He 
fainted into a cold, black, rearing oblivion. 

He arose, several minutes later, pieced to- 
gether the tattered bits of his memory and 
took a drink. He remembered the weeks, 
months, years before when he had gotten into 
a discussion over his third Manhattan, of the 
relative improvements in the intelligence of 
men and animals, in particular, dogs. 
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Jimmy Durskin had said, “We’ve im- 
proved, but dogs sure haven’t.” 

He remembered hearing himself demand, 
“How do you know?” 

Durskin said, “How do I . . . For God’s 
sake, what do you mean, how do I know? 
Why, everyone knows. They just haven’t.” 

Wyman had said, “How do you know that 
your dog really doesn’t have some ulterior 
motive in being your dog? How do you know 
that he isn’t getting ready?” 

“The devil, what do you mean, getting 
ready?” 

“Getting ready to riseup against us one 
day, attack us. You know how many animals 
there are in American homes now. What if: 
some day they all made a concerted attack on 
us? Don’t you think they’d be able to take 
over?” 


“Why, why, I suppose they could! What do 
you think they would do to us?” 

“Probably make us work for them, maybe 
constructing buildings for animals to live in.” 

“What do you think would be the best 
breed to take over?” 

“The smartest, of course, the... ,” and 
they had gone off on a tangent, discussing the 
respective merits of animals, the take-over 
forgotten. But when Wyman had gotten home, 
he began to think about it seriously, drunk- 
enly perhaps, but seriously. He kept asking 
himself, “Why not?” 


” 


Later that night, after falling asleep, he 
began dreaming that he was working on a 
building, and a demonic dog was forcing him 
to lift and carry a girder much too heavy for 
him. When he asked for help, the dog whipped 
him with the stem of a cherry and shouted, 
“Work, woof, work, woof.” He woke up ina 
coldsweat and thought about it for the rest 
of the night, a very frightened man. 

Blackie’s snoring brought Wyman out of his 
reverie. “I’ll see Frank, he’ll know what to 
do.” 

He put the dog in a large box and loaded 
the box into the back of his black station 
wagon, making sure that the dog couldn’t get 
at him. After he shut off his house lights, 
it seemed to him that there was no color left 
in the world. Black house, black car, black 
dog, black sky with black clouds coming from 
the west, black . . . “Pull yourself together, 
Mike,” he said to himself. 

He drove on with the windows open to let 
the cold night air cool his fevered brow. But 
it did more—it awakened the dog. Blackie 
started to scratch at his cage, then he rammed 
it, but he could not escape. He finally sub- 
sided with an air of puzzled bewilderment. 

Wyman reached his friend’s house, and 
carrying the cage by it’s handles so the dog 
couldn’t get at him went into Frank’s library. 
The cat, lying on the floor, skittered up the 
book shelves and looked down on the three 
figures, two men and a dog. 

“Frank, I’ve got to talk to you.” 

“Sure, Mike.” 


“Frank, listen to me for a minute and 
think. If man has evolved from the Neander- 
thal man into the person of today, why 
couldn’t dogs have evolved too? 

“Why because, because . . . Hang it all, 


Mike, what’s this have to do with it?” 

“Because, I thing they have!” Mike told his 
story with Frank watching him, his eyes wor- 
ried. “If there is any way we could find out.” 

“Look, Mike, if you’re serious about this 
thing, I’ll hypnotize your dog and we’ll see if 
you are right.” 

“Hypnotize my dog? How?” 

“It’s a technique I’m perfecting. I think 
it will work on Blackie, if he’s been asleep 
recently, as you say he has. Do you want me 
to try?” 

“Yes, I have to know.” 

Frank twirled a watch in front of the dog’s 
eyes and soon the dog fell into a deep hyp- 
notic sleep. 

“Take him out of the box so I can check 
him, Mike.” Then the professor said, “Black- 
ie, if you are more intelligent than anyone 
thinks, bark twice.” 

Blackie, seemingly in response to a com- 
mand, rolled over. Billings stifled a laugh. 

“Try again,” said Wyman, his brow dark- 
ening. 

“Bark out the answer to two plus two.” 

“The dog pointed.” 

“Mike, you must see a psychiatrist.” 

“No.” said Wyman stiffly. 
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“Then at least take the advice of an old 
friend and take a few weeks off from your 
job.” 

Wyman considered, then said, “All right, 
two weeks up at my lodge and I’ll forget it. 
Pll go hunting. How could I ever have thought 
that Blackie was a monster.” 

“Wake up, Blackie,” said Billings. The dog 
stood up shakily, blinked and ran over to its 
master. 

“Thanks, Frank. Come over for a drink 
sometime.” 

“Come on, Blackie. I guess you are right, 
Frank.” But Professor Billings was wrong. 

Behind the deep, hypnotically green eyes 
functioned a brilliant calculating brain. The 
cool, dark, black body quivered in anticipa- 
tion of a near future day, when a huge dark 
cloud of animals would sweep down on hu- 
manity, which once buried, would never rise 
again. 

The professor’s hypnotism had not worked 
because a stronger will had put the beast into 
a deeper trance, and had countermanded 
every command that the professor had given. 

The beautiful black Persian cat stretched 
languidly on the floor of Professor Frank 
Billing’s library and gazed upward in the 
dim glow of the light with a look that was 
almost human... 


— Benjie Burenstein 


An Essay On Lightning 


or 
Sex and the Single Garbage Truck 


Lightning is sometimes disastrous, sometimes fatal. Lightning is the 
pet name given to the garbage truck by the people in my neighborhood. 
We call her Lightning because she never strikes twice in the same spot and 
always leaves a beautiful trail of rotten apples, orange peels, and coffee 
grinds behind her. 

Monday is the day Lightning makes her rounds in our neighborhood. 
Even though we take careful precautions against her, Lightning always 
leaves her mark. She pushes over the garbage cans onto the curb with a single 
smack from her mighty fender and always shares the wealth from within 
these cans with us. Who said Lightning was selfish? 

Our street climbs a large hill. Lightning sleeps at the top of this hill. The 
people in my neighborhood always know when there has been a storm, not 
by the pouring torrents of rain or thunder, but by the aroma. We always 
wonder, at the end of a storm, what gifts Lightning has bestowed upon us. 
That is why I always go out to look at the street after a storm. 

— Hildy Berkowitz 
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A Poem Reflects the Author’s Feelings at the Time 
He Writes It or Yawn! 


Though algebra came first, 
it was not the worst. 
T’was 8 o’clock this night. 


And then French 4, 


And I said, “please no more,” 
T’was 9 o'clock this night. 


New English words I pondered. 
When would it stop I wondered. 
T’was 10 o’clock this night. 


Chemistry came next, 
and I slept through the text. 
T’was 10:30 this night. 


Now should I do history 
or keep it a mystery? 
T’was 11 o’clock this night. 


On concluding I said 
“’m done, I suppose.” 

So I got into bed, 

for a short night’s repose. 


But hark and alas, 

there’s some homework I’ve passed. 
A poem’s a test, 

for a man who needs rest; 

for I need complete concentration. 


With a moan and a sigh, 
twenty minutes whizzed by; 
and this work is my one consolation. 


— Jim Morris 
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I think that I shall never see 

A mark as ugly as an E 

A signal etched in awful black 
Which oft displays our mournful lack 
Of knowledge. Then we always say, 
“How could I be so dumb! [ll die!” 
But we do not, strangely enough, 
And the next test is not as tough. 
When it returns, we proudly say, 
“Look, Mom, I got an A.” 

Poems are made by kids like me 
But all of us can get an E. 


— Benjie Burenstein 
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Epigrams 


Once bitten, twice immune. 


If money is the root of all evil, I’d like to be thoroughly 
rotten. 


Birds of a feather flock together (and look what happened to 
the whooping crane). 


In the midst of life we are in debt. 


A penny saved is a penny hoarded. 


Great minds run in the same channels but sometimes sink. 


Plymouth is out to run you over this year. 


— Benjie Burenstein 
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